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Life of John Sebastian Bach; 


WITH A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. FORKEL. 


(Continued from p. 34 ) 


CHAPTER IV. 

What we have said of J. S. Bach’s admirable 
performance on the pac ae y may be applied, 
in general, to his playing on the organ. The 
clavic hord and the organ are nearly related: but 
the style and mode of managing both instruments 
are as different as their respective destination. 
What sounds well, or expresses something on the 
clavic chord, expresses nothing on the organ, and 
vice versa. The best player on the clavichord, if 
he is not duly acquainted with the difference in 
the destination and object of the two instruments, 
and does not know constantly how to keep it in 
view, will always be a bad performer on the organ, 
as indeed is usually the case. Hitherto I have 
met with only two exceptions. The one is John 
Sebastian himself, and the second his eldest 
son, William Friedemann. Both were elegant | 
performers on the clavichord; but when they 
come to the organ, no trace of the harpsic -hord- 
player was to be perceived. Melody, harmony, 
motion, &e., all was different, that is, all was 
adapted to the nature of the instrument and its 
destination. When I heard William Friedemann 
on the harpsichord, all was delicate, elegant, and 
agreeable. When I heard him on the organ I 
was seized with reverential awe. There, all was 
pretty; here, all was grand and solemn. The 
same was the case with John Sebastian, but both 
in a much higher degree of perfection. William 
Friedemann was here too but a child to his father, 
and most frankly concurred in this opinion. Even 
the organ compositions of this extraordinary man 
are full of the e xpressions of devotion, sole “mnity, 
and dignity; but his unpremeditated voluntaries 
on the organ, where nothing was lost in writing 
down, are said to have been still more devout, 
solemn, dignified, and sublime. What is it that is | 
most essential in this art? I will say what I | 
know; much, however, cannot be said, but must | 
be felt. 

When we compare Bach’s compositions for the 
harpsic hord with those for the organ, We perceive 


ay 
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that the melody and harmony in both are of an | 


entirely different kind. Henee we may infer 


that, to play properly on the organ, the chief 
the nature of the ideas which the organ- | 
This is determined by the nature of 


point is, 
ist employs. 
the instrument; by the place in which it stands, 
and lastly, by the object proposed. The full tone 
of the organ is, in its nature, not adapted to rapid 
passages; it requires time to die away in the large 
and free space of a church. If it is not allowed 
this time, the tones become confounded, and the 
pertormance indistinct and unintelligible. The 
passages suited to the organ, and to the place, 
must therefore be solemnly slow; an exception 
from this rule may be made, at the most, in the 
use of single registers, as in a trio, &e. 
tination of the organ to support church singing, 
and to prepare and maintain devout feelings by 
preludes and yoluntaries, requires, further, that 
the composition and connection of the tones be 
effected in a different manner from what is prac- 
tised out of the church. The common, the trite, 


can never become solemn, can never excite a sub- | 


lime feeling; it must, therefore, in every respect, 
be banished from the organ. And who was ever 
more strict, in this point, than Bach? Even in 


his secular compositions he disdained everything | 
common ; but, in his compositions for the organ, 


he kept himself’ far more distant from it; so that 
here he does not appear like a man, but as a true 
disembodied spirit who soars above everything 


| mortal. 


The means which he employed to attain such a 
sacred style lay in his management of the old 
church modes, as they are called, in his divided 
harmony, in the use of the obligato pedal, and in 
his manner of using the stops. That the church 


modes, on account of their difference from our | 


twelve major and twelve minor modes, are 


peculiarly adapted to strange, uncommon modula- | 


tions, such as are fit for the church, may be seen 
by any one who will examine the simple four-part 
psalm tunes (Choral Gesiinge) of John Sebastian. 
But what an effect divided harmony produces 
upon the ergan will not be easily imagined by 
those who have never heard an organ played upon 
in this manner. By this means, a chorus, as it 
were, of four or five vocal parts in their whole 
natural compass is transferred to the organ. He 
produced with the pedal not only the lower notes, 


| or those for which common organists use the little 
finger of the left hand, but he played a real bass | 
| constantly poured in upon him, those only which 


melody with his feet, which was often of such a 
nature, that many a performer would hardly have 
been able to produce it with his five fingers. 

To all this was added the peculiar manner in 
which he combined the different stops of the 
organ with each other, or his mode of using them. 
It was so uncommon, that many organ-builders 
and organists were frightened when they saw him 
use them. They believed that such a combination 
of stops could never sound well: but were much 
surprised when they afterwards perceived that the 
organ sounded the best so, and had now something 


peculiar and uncommon, which never could be 


produced by their mode. 

This pee ‘uliar manner of us sing the stops was a 
consequence of his minute knowledge of the con- 
struction of the organ and of all the single stops. 
He had early accustomed himself to give to each 


of them a melody suited to its qualities, and this | 
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stops of the organ, effects unknown before and 


| adapted to the church, which filled the hearer 


| copious, and uninterrupted flow of fancy—his 


| ever attain again, 


| small number of those who still bestow any pains 


iterature. 
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led him to new combinations of them, whic h, 
otherwise, would never have occurred to him. In 
general, nothing escaped his penetration which 
had any kind of relation to his art, and could be 
improved for the discovery of new advantages. 
Ilis attention to the effect of great musical com- 
positions, in places of a different nature—his very 
practised ear, by which he could discover the 
smallest error in music of the fullest and richest 
harmony—his art of perfectly tuning an instru- 
ment in so easy a manner may serve as proofs of 


| the penetration and comprehension of this great 
2D 


man. When he was at Berlin in 1747 he was 
shown the new Opera-house. Whatever in the 
construction of it was good or faulty, as it respee- 
ted the effect of music, and what others had only 
discovered by experience, he perceived at the 
first sight. He was taken into the great saloon | | 
adjoining: he went up to the gallery that runs 
round it, looked at the ceiling, and said, without 
first examining any further, that the architect had 
here introduced a piece of Ingenuity, perhaps 
without intending it, and without anybody’s 
knowing it. If a person at one corner of the 
saloon, which was in the.form of an oblong 
parallelogram, whispered a few words against the 
wall, another, who stood with his face turned to 
the wall, at the corner diagonally opposite, could 
hear them distinctly, but nobody else in the whole 
room, either in the centre or in any other part. | 
This effect arose from the direction of the arches 
in the cieling, the particular nature of which he 
discovered at the first look. Such observations 
could, and naturally did, lead him to attempt to | 
produce by the unusual combination of different 


after him. 

The union and application of the above-men- 
tioned methods to the usual forms of organ-pieces, 
produced John Sebastian Bach’s great and sol- 
emnly sublime execution on the organ, peculiarly 


with holy awe and admiration. His profound 
knowledge of harmony—his endeavor to give all 
the thoughts an uncommon turn, and to let them 
have the smallest resemblance with the musical 
ideas usual out of the church—his entire command 
over his instrument, both with hand and foot, 
which corresponded with the richest, and most 


infallible and rapid judgment, by which he knew 
how to choose, among the overflow of ideas which 


were adapted to the present object—in a word, 
his great genius, which comprehended everything, 
and united everything requisite to the perfection | 
| 
| 





of one of the most inexhaustible arts, brought the 
art of the organ to a degree of perfection which 
it never attained before his time, and will hardly 
Quanz was of my opinion on 
this point—* The admirable John Sebastian Bach 
(says he) has at length, in modern times, brought 
the art of the organ to its greatest perfection : 
is only to be wished that, after his death, it may 
not decline, or be wholly lost, on account of the 
upon it.” 
When John Sebastian Bach seated himself at 
the organ when there was no divine service, which 
he was often requested to do by strangers, he used 
to choose some subject and to execute it in all the 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
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various forms of organ composition, so that the 
sudject constantly remained the ground-work of 
his performance, even if he had played, without 
intermission, for two hours or more. First he 
used this theme for a prelude and fugue, with all 
the stops. Then he showed his art of using the 
stops, for a trio, a quartet, &c., always upon the 
same subject. Afterwards followed psalm tunes 
(choral), the melody of which was intermingled 
in the most diversified manner with the original 
subject in three or four parts. Finally, the con- 
clusion was made by a fugue with all the stops, in 
which either another treatment only of the first 
subject predominated, or one, or according to its 
nature, two others were mixed with it. This is 
the art which old Reinken, at Hamburg, consid- 
ered as being already lost in his time, but which, 
as he afterwards found, not only lived in John 
Sebastian Bach, but had attained, through him, 
the highest degree of perfection. 

The office which John Sebastian filled, and 
partly also the great reputation which he enjoyed, 
caused him to be often requested to examine 
young candidates for places as organists, and also 
to give his opinion of new organs. He proceeded, 
in both cases, with so much conscientiousness and 
impartiality, that he seldom added to the number 
of his friends by it. The late Danish music- 
director, Scheibe, once in his younger years sub- 
mitted to his examination on the election of an 
organist, but, found his decision so unjust, that he 
afierwards, in his “ Critical Musician,” sought to 
revenge himself by a violent attack on his former 
judge. In his examinations of organs he was not 
more fortunate. IIe could as little prevail upon 
himself to praise a bad instrument as a bad 
organist. He was, therefore, very severe, but 
always just, in his trials of organs. As he was 
perfectly acquainted with the construction of the 
instrument, he could not be in any case deceived. 
The first thing he did was to draw out all the 
stops, aad to play with the full organ. Ile used 
to say in jest, that he must first of all know 
whether the instrument had good lungs. He then 
proceeded to examine the single parts. [lis jus- 
tice to the organ-builders went so far that, when he 
found the work really good, and the sum agreed 
upon too small, so that the builder would ey idently 
have been a loser by his work, he endeavored to 
induce those who had contracted for it to make a 
suitable addition, which he, in fact, frequently 
obtained. 

After the examination was over, especially 
when the instrument had his approbation, he gen- 
erally, to amuse himself and those present, showed 
his skill in performing as above described ; and, 
thereby, always proved anew, that he was really 
“the prince of all players on the harpsichord and 
organ,” as the late organist, Sorge, ot Lobenstein, 
once called him in a dedication. 

{To be continued ] 


Letters from a Country Singing Teacher. 
No. V. 
M———, Novy 12, 1855. 


Joun 8S. Dwiant, Esq., 

Dear Sir:—V am afraid that Thave taken up too 
much space already in your valuable and interesting 
paper, in recording the trials and troubles incident to 
But I 


have felt as if it was necessary for some one to speak 


the insignificant position which I occupy. 
plainly upon the subject. Lam very decidedly op- 
posed to the present fashion of leaving the singing 
to be done in the churches by a quartet as is now so 
much the ease. The great end of charch music in 
my opinion cannot be so obtained, and equally un- 
satisfactory have been the results, so far as I have 
learned, of attempts to abolish choirs and trust the 
congregation to supply the want. Yet the ill success 
that has attended my efforts shows that something 
must be done for the cause of our Protestant church 
music. I will not go into the details of what has 
taken place in our singing seats since last Spring. 
Toil and labor and discouragement have been my 
share, and yet every Sabbath has left me more dis- 


satisfied than the last. We are all weary of the tunes 














we sing and so is the congregation. A quartet of 
good singers added to our numbers would put new 
If 


I could be but sure that those whom I have had with 


life into all, and something might again be done. 


me during the Summer could be persuaded to take 
hold in earnest, come with a single eye to doing their 
duty, and be willing to go on for two or three years, 
I should be encouraged. Some of them might do 


well, make really very good singers, and in that 
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space of time acquire both a reasonable amount of | 


skill and taste. 

For the last two wecks a great revival of religion 
has been in progress in our society, and the other 
evening I attended one of the meetings in our vestry. 
The excitement is strong, the feeling deep, and noth- 
ing else is thought of but religions exercises. 

Accordingly, when our pastor gave out the hymn: 

“Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove,” 


’ 


and led off to the tune of ‘Cambridge,’ the feelings of 
the crowded assembly found vent in joining in the 
well known melody, and it went splendidly. Among 
the young people particularly interested were the 
sweet singers of the Fair, of whom I wrote, and with 
their sweet and powerful voices penetrating every 
corner of the room, it was surprising to see with 
what new talents my feeble singers could join in, I 
am afraid my feelings at the contrast between this 
evening’s singing and ours upon the Sabbath did not 
much partake of the nature of Christian humility 
and love. "Squire Jones’s daughter had no scruples 
now to sing with the poor sewing girl, not she! why 
should she have at other times? It is not to be sup- 
posed that the two voung women educated so dif- 
ferently, possessing such entirely different modes of 
thought, moving in such different circles of society, 
and being surrounded by different influences, could 
enjoy each other's society, as friends and compan- 
ions. But are they not equal in the sight of Him 
whom both profess to serve? Is it not the duty of the 
favored one to share her gifts with the other? How- 
ever, I cannot very well argue the moral point. I 
do feel as though all who have had superior advan- 
tages of any kind are bound to do what good they 
can, and as several young ladies in our society have 
had every opportunity to cultivate their musical tal- 
ents, upon the principles which they profess to have 
made the guidance of their lives, they are bound to 
exert those talents in divine worship. I can state 
the point, if not argue it, and it seems to me the 


I had a 


talk the other day with our minister, and told him 


statement is sufficient to carry conviction. 


plainly that when certain young ladies in the socicty 
could humble themselves so far as to sit, not only at 
his communion, but in the singers’ gallery with Miss 
A., Miss B, and the others, I would begin to believe 
that seme of the feeling they exhibited was more 
excitement. = Mr. looked 


than a temporary 





grave. 

“ Now I know,” said T, “that you look upon music 
in the church precisely as I do myself, as a part of 
the worship of the Most High, and that for us to stand 
up there Sunday after Sunday and make a noise 
called singing, which in a shilling concert would draw 
a shower of rotten apples. is turning off the Deity 
with pretty poor sacrifices.” : 

“Don't speak so lightly, almost profanely,” said 
“Bat isn’t it just so?” T asked. 
the pulpit and say: 


he. * You rise in 
“Let us sing to the praise and 
glory of God—.” 

“No,” interrupted he with a sad smile. “If you 
will bethink yourself, it is some time since I said any- 
thing about the praise and glory of God in connee- 
tion with our singing, or indeed with any in any 
church where I exchange, now-a-days. All I say is, 
“Let us sing so and so,” but whether I am not 
wrong in using the word sing, (with another smile) 
you can judge as well as I 

“ That's a fact,” returned I, “but you know I have 


” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














Ic. 


done my best, 
mingly. Too bad that we were so broken up.” 
“That has cost me many a sad hour,” said Mr, 
—, “and I sometimes think that the leaving of 
the —— girls was a proper punishment for a feeling 
To 
confess the truth, I liked to exchange last year just 
that other clergymen might hear my choir and say 
. you have beautiful singing 





and last year we were going on swim- 


of pride which was growing up in my heart. 





afterwards, Brother 
in your church; there is nothing else like it in our 
entire conference. But what were you going to say 
when I broke in upon you ?” 

“Oh, I was only about to say that when the min- 
ister rises and says let us sing to the praise and glory 
of God and we get up and sing some galloping tune, 
hitching along, with fall organ behind us to make 
us do even that, that people must think that such 
praise and glory are no great shakes.” 

“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, you 
know,” replied he good naturedly. 

“When the ‘St. Cecilians,’ as they called them- 
selves, came here last winter and gave their concert at 
twelve-and-a-half cents admission, some of our so- 
ciety were there and helped hiss them for singing so 
shabbily. Their singing was not good enough for 
them at that price ; but they seem to think ours good 
“Hush, hush! don’t speak so 
irreverently. It is wicked 
to call that worship, which I am condemned to hear, 
wherever I go, but feeble as it is in our church, I 
assure you it is no better any where else where I 
~—’s church in N,, 


enough for God!” 
You are right though. 





exchange, exeept at Mr. B 
where they hire a quartet; but that does not seem to 
have the feeling in it. Sometimes you do very well; 
if you could only sing that beautiful devotional 
music, which we had last year! That used to do my 
heart good. I could preach after that. Whatever 
effect it might have had upon my hearers, I can tru- 
ly say, that I rose in my pulpit a different man. 
Before you came, when all was at sixes and sevens, 
and I could not tell whether anybody but Smith with 
his two-penny trumpet voice, would pretend to sing, I 
used to rise and give out the first hymn with a heavy 
heart, fearing the torture my ears might be exposed 
to. Do you remember singing, the Sunday after 
Miss S. was buried, ‘Time is winging us away,’ by 
Zeuner? It made me weep like a child, and I think 
the marked solemnity, which pervaded the church 
all that day was owing to that hymn. I know not 
when I was in so heavenly a frame of mind.” 

“T remember that occasion very well,” I said, 
“and the pains I took the evening before to impress 


upon my singers the full beauty of the words. I 





remember Miss was so affected, I was afraid 
she would not get through her duet the next morn- 
ing, but after the first few notes her voice grew 
and her very emotion added a charm to her 
I hear that 
her singing is growing very coarse and screechy, and 
that the folks are getting tired of her.” 

“ Her leaving was a great loss to herself as well as 
“T am 


stron 


o 
5 


voice, such as I had never heard before. 





tous,” said the minister. afraid we cannot 
make her place good.” 

‘“* How happens it, sir,” returned I, determined to 
put an idea into his mind, which hid long haunted 
me, “that those young women who sang so beauti- 
fully at the Fair last year, and who make such a show 
of their voices at the evening meetings, that they 
who so loudly profess themselves ready to give up 
all and follow Christ, cannot be induced to praise 
him a little in the church. You know my faith dif- 
fers in some points from yours, but if I am capable 
of arguing from your point of view I should say, 
that if it is “a cross to be taken up,” this sitting in 
the singers’ seats ; they have only to feel it a duty to 
sit there, to be forced by their consciences to join us 
Whether it be 
their duty I don’t undertake to decide.” 

The pastor looked at me very hard for a few mo- 


or not join at the communion table. 
































ments, and then simply said: “That is something to 
be thought of !” 

He is a man that fears nobody. 
he thinks right, let come what will come, and know- 


He will do what 


ing his intense love for good music, I made up my 

mind as he left with his face full of a certain look, 

which his people know well, that we shall hear from 
him when the signs come round right. 

Respectfully Yours, 

i 


—-_—— > ————— 


E. G. 


Tne AvutTnor or “SANTA CHrara.”—We 


find the following in the Paris correspondence of 


the New Orleans Picayune, dated Sept. 27. 


To-morrow, or Saturday night, the opera Santa 
Chiara, by the Duke de Saxe Cobourg will be 
given, and as I shall probably have to analyze it 
in my next letter, I must find room to-day fora 
sketch of the ducal author, Ernest IV. Augustus 
Charles John Leopold Alexander Edward, Duke 
of Saxe Cobourg Gotha, who in the special line 
of the Dukes of Cobourg is styled Ernest IL, is 
the eldest son of the Duke Ernest II. (1st) and 
of the Duchess Louisa, daughter of the Duke 
Augustus of Saxe Cobourg and El!lenbourg, who 
died in 1831. This prince, like Prince Albert, 
his brother, who married the Queen of England, 
received a solid education, and after having well 
disc ‘iplined his mind by these studies turned his at- 
tention to Art. Both of the brothers are good pain- 
ters, but Prince Albert has especially devoted his 
attention to the arts of drawing, and at the Exhi- 
bition several model farm houses planned by him 
were erected in Hyde Park; while the Duke 
Ernest turned his mind to music. In 1836 both 
brothers visited England and France, and resided 
at Brussels for a year at the court of their uncle, 
King Leopold. Thence Duke Ernest went to 
Bonn and studied law and philosophy, until he 
took the degrees of that celebrated university. 
He then entered the army as captain in the Saxon 
light horse. 

Having made himself master of an extensive 
and serious curriculum of studies, and of the theory 
of the military profession, he abandoned himself 
almost entirely to the art of music, to which he 
has always been passionately attached. Dresden, 
which possesses one of the best theatres of Ger- 
many, was a good place to study, and he com- 
menced his musical education with M. Reissiger, 
the accomplished chapel-master, who soon initiated 
him into the secrets of the art. After completing 
these studies, the Duke made another excursion 
abroad, visiting Spain, Portugal, Italy and Africa, 
determined to see everything before he settled 
definitively at home. He quitted the active ser- 
vice of Saxony, where he was Major General, and 
lived with his father. He married, in 1842, the 
Princess Alexandrina Louisa Amelia Frederica, 
daughter of the then reigning Grand 
Baden, who was in her twentieth year. Tis 
father dying in 1844, the Duke Ernest ascended 
the throne. 

Having visited and studied Europe, and being 
a warm partisan of progress, his first efforts were 
directed towards ending the long conflict which 
existed between his father’s Government and the 
States of the Duchy of Cobourg. He soon suec- 
ceeded in introducing salutary reforms, which 
made the political institutions of his duchy conform 
to the liberal ideas which pervaded all the world, 
except Germany, which was chilled by the influ- 
ence of Russia and Austria. In 1846, he sponta- 


neously presented at the opening of the Diet of 


his States a common constitution for the two 
duchies, which abolished the old feudal customs 
and abuses. He had the satisfaction of sceing the 
storms of 1848-49 pass over his calm and happy 
States. The Arch Duke John of Austria having 
made him Lieutenant General of the Empire, 
gave him the chief command of a division of the 
army in the war against Denmark, and he distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Erchernforde. 
After this battle the plans for the re-establishment 
of a German E mpire having signally failed, he 
adhered to the “ Three King’s Alliance,” and _re- 
commended a congress of sovereigns at Berlin. 


Duke of 


BOS 
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There he sustz sand ideas too generous to succeed, 
and overmastered by reaction he returned home 
and practised what he had had in vain ineuleated 
elsewhere. In the midst of deserved domestic 
calm he again resumed his musical studies, and in 
the oe of time he composed four operas: 
“ Zaire,” whose “ book” is arranged after Voltaire’s 
play by M. Tenelli (the anagram of Millened’s 
name, who is the private secretary of the Duke,) 
which was represented in 1846 at Berlin, with 
considerable success; “ Tony,” whose book is by 
M. Eishor, has been represented at Dresden, 
Prague, Hanover, &c., with a popular success ; 

Casilda,” whose book is by M. Tenelli, has been 
played in all the German theatres, and at Brussels 
and London. The book of the new opera 
’ Santa Chiara”) is by Mme. Birch Pfeiffer, and 
is put into French by M. G. sidan 


TON, 


_—— > — 


alewy's Eulogy on Canteen 

The Paris correspondent of the Aflas, Spiri- 
dion,” sends a rich budget of musical matters in 
his letter of Oct. 11th. 
following, which will interest our Chamber Con- 
cert How though, to be 
told that a string Quartet never should be played 
in the presence of more than ten persons! 

We have had the annual meeting of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, which was presided over by 
M. ‘Thomas, the composer. The audience was 
unusually large and _ brilliant, and was composed 
of painters, sculptors, literary men, engravers, 
composers, architects. A symphony opened the 
meeting, and when it was over, M. Gilbert, the 
architect, read a criticism on the works sent home 
by the pupils of the Government School at Rome, 
which was deservedly severe. The prizes won 
at the Fine Art School, here, were then distribu- 
ted; and afterwards M. Halevy, the composer, 
re ad an c/oge on the late George Onslow. “There 
is, in the United States, in North Carolina, a 
county which bears the name of Onslow. The 
amateur of music, reading that name, dear to him, 
inscribed on those once distant shores, will rejoice 
to find the reputation of the author of the ‘ Quin- 
tets’ already so profoundly established on the 
other side of the Atlantic. But this homage, this 
pious souvenir is not addressed to the artist. It 
dates from another age. There several genera- 
tions of this family lived and died, and public 
gratitude sought to preserve the memory of old 
services and old affections.” Ile gave some curi- 
ous details about the establishment of the family 
of Onslows in France, and the marriage of the 
composer's father with a Mile. Bourdeille de Bran- 
tome; he exhibited how diflicultly and how slowly 
Onslow comprehended and felt music in_ his 
youth, though he afterwards attained eminent 
rank as a composer. A man of fortune and an 
amateur, Onslow was born about the period when 
the clavecin was being metamorphosed into the 
piano; and M. Halevy told us how young Onslow 
became fascinated by the piano, and how, absorbed 
by the material resources of the art, he long re- 
mained completely insensible to the pure and ele- 
vated sentiments of music. Mozart's finest pro- 
ductions left him cold and indifferent. He 
reproached himself for his indifference, and suf- 
fered cruelly by it, until he heard Str an 
opera by Mehul. This opera raised emotions in 
his breast it had never known, and initiated him 
into the mysteries of the art. Then he took 
Reicha as his master of harmony, and became a 
skilful composer of “chamber music.” M. Halevy 
explained what this term means. Tle told the 
audience how, in a trio or quatuor written for 
stringed instruments, the great composers establish 
and maintain a sort of musical dialogue, where the 
theme, the subject, is at first presented simply, 
and then soon varied in its form and robed in the 
thousand shades furnished by harmony. ‘These 
delightful reciprocations between three, four, and 
even so many as seven instruments (for there are 
some admirable septuors by Mozart,) delight those 
who really love music, as they are carried away 
and charmed when a poet or an orator, master of 
his subject, full of ideas, and with a felicitous dic- 


Among other things the 


goers. will they like, 


tlonice, 











dt 





to prove himself right a thousand 
times as he presents his thought under striking 
and varied forms. M. Halevy said besides that 
this music has another, a smgular charm ; it is not 
composed for the multitude, and should be execu- 
ted in a small room, a chamber, before a select 
and small audience; care should especially be 
taken to allow none of the profane, no musical 
gluttons, nor ill-timed flatterers to enter the sacred 
chamber; the audience should never exceed eight, 
or at most, ten in number, and even they should 
be introduced as it were into a sanctuary—then, 
and then only, that sympathetic satisfaction is 
established between the performers and the lis- 
teners which produe es a masterpiece which leaves 
an impression time never effaces. I have with 
difliculty resisted the temptation of quoting the 
passage at length to you; I cannot refuse to lay 
before you his eulogy of the piano, which every 
cold wit lays hold of as an object for his dullness 
—the patie ‘nt, good natured piano, which cheers 
so many winter’s nights at so many hearths. 

“'The piano, on which all the sounds of the 
musical scale, arranged beforehand, await nought 
but the pressure of a practised hand to vibrate in 
sheaves of harmonious accords, or to sparkle in 
rapid gamuts, would be first of instruments, if the 
organ was not in existence. But the organ haunts 
lofty regions; it conceals itself in the dim relig- 
ious light of the temple. To force it to utterance, 
we must penetrate its severe envelope, conceal 
ourselves there from every eye, breathe the air 
which gives it life. The piano, on the contrary, 
the guest of home, covered with holiday attire, 
opens to all its willing envelope, and as it is ready 
for the most frivolous pastimes, as well as the most 
serious studies, as it contains in its breast all the 
treasures of harmony, it is of all instruments, that 
which has most contributed to diffuse musical 
taste and to facilitate the study of music. Made 
popular by great artists, it is found in every house, 
it forces unde r its varied forms, every door. If it 
at times a disagreeable neighbor, at least, it 
offers easy vengeance and always ready reprisals. 
It is the confidant, the friend of the composer, a 
rare and discreet friend, which never speaks except 
when spoken to, and knows how to keep silent at 
the right moment.” 


tion, seems 


is 
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Diary Abroad.—No. 25. 


Serr. 28.—Dwight’s Journal of Sept. 8th, 
“An unpublished opera of C. M. 


BERLIN, 
just came to hand. 
von WEBER, called Silvana, was recently performed for 
the first time in Dresden.” ‘ An Oratorio by HANDEL 
entitled ‘* The Passion,” hitherto unknown, as well as an 
opera called Silla.” 

Another mare’s nest found in London. Pop! here goes 
one of the eggs, 
says Weber, “the opera, Das Wald- 
miidchen, by Rirrer von StTermseernc, which 
was given there (Munich) in November, 1800, and which 
spread farther than I could wish (it was given fourteen 
in Prague it was translated into Bohe- 


= composed,” 
written 


times in Vienna, 
mian, and performed in St. Petersburg with much ap- 
plause), since it was in the highest degree an unripe 
work, a weak production, with here and there perhaps 
some signs of a creative talent, and the second act of 
which I wrote in ten days.” On the 18th of December 
following the performance of this work Weber comple- 
ted his fourteenth year. 


“Silvana, opera in three acts, in pianoforte arrange- 
ment. ‘Schlesinger [publisher]. Completed Feb. 23d, 


1800, in Stuttgart.” 

Weber's own catalogue of his works. 

“ Here (Stuttgart), being encouraged and excited by 
the friendly sympathy of the noble Danzi, I wrote an 
opera, Silvana, upon the oe of my early Waldmndd- 
chen, rewritten by Heimer’ ;—also Weber’s words, 

Silvana was given under the composer’s direction, - 
the first time, so far as I know, on the 10th July, 1813, a 
Berlin, and repeated several times within the next “s 
days with ever increasing success. In the Leipzig Musik 
Zeitung for August 26th, 1812, four and a half quarto 
pages are devoted to the work, and the notice of its pub- 
lication by Schlesinger is contained in the next volume 


of that work. 
































Whether the opera Silla, by Handel, is a mare's egg 
I cannot say—but here is a stone to smash the other. 

The only oratorio written to German words by Handel 
was entitled Der fiir die Siinde der Welt gemarterte und 
sterbende When Haydn was in London he was 
greatly interested in the collection of Handel’s original 
seores, and the Queen made him a present of this, the 
original, of which Hiirtel, (firm of Breitkopf & MHiirtel) 
afterwards obtained a copy. In 1832 that firm gave no- 
tice in the Musik Zeitung that this work was never print- 
ed, but any one could have the privilege of copying it 
Perhaps this was not the “ Pussion’’? to 
which Well then, 
Handel wrote a cantata which was called “ The Passion,” 
on occasion of the death of some member of the royal 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel 


Jesus. 


” 


who wished. 


reference was made in the Journal. 


family. This was published by 
about half a century ago. 

Fétis says, speaking of “ The Passion, 
script, not in the hand of Handel, is to be found in the 
collection of the Queen of England.” 

I should realiy like to know from what English paper 
the 


” 


“the manu- 


the above paragraphs were taken. I should say 
London Musical World—there is no mistaking the cock- 
ney character. 

Speaking of Weber reminds me of a paragraph in the 
London Atheneum (Jan. 6, 1855), which stated that the 
doubt as to the composer's birthday had been removed, 
An ex- 
doubts removed—but wha had 


and it was now proved to be Dec. 18, 1786. 


cellent thing to have 
doubted ? 

I opened Gassner’s Lexicon (1819) at Art. Weber, 
Dee. 18, 1786; turned to the same article 
Lexicon aden Dec. 18, 1786; 


no month given, 


born at Enutin, 
in Schilling’s 
opened Marx's Berliner Zeitung (1826), 
but the year 1786; then looked into a het ch of his life, 
published at Gotha, 1829, still Dec. 18, 1786; and finally 
looked at his own account and read: “I was born at Eu- 
tin in Holstein, Dee. 18, 1786—.” 


Who doubted ? 


Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Nov. 
had anything very attractive 


13.—The Prophete has never 
Whenever I 
saw it in Europe it always had the same effect, a 
severe headache. A week ago last Monday 
produced at the Academy ; but I was much tog busy 


for me. 
it was 
then to think at all about music. But now the rush 
is over and I can again frequent our beautiful opera 
Here the Prophcte has been produced with 
First 
of all I will mention that it has been immensely eut 
Secondly, 
(which in Paris cost 10,000 
banished, 


house, 
several, what seem to me, great improvements. 
and thus brought down to a cecent size. 
the 
frances, 
great benefit of weak eyes, 


sun in the third act, 


while the musie cost 5), is to the 


The two new scenes, the one with the frozen lake. 
, and Munster in the distance, 
the interior of the grand cathedral, 


the snow -covered trees 
are really su- 
AL- 


suggest to the stage manager 


and 
perb, and show what a true artist we have in 
But I would 


that an Italian city scene, 


LEGRI, 
where the balconies, the 
atmosphere and every thing else reminds the specta- 
* will hardly do for a Mun- 

of lofty 
And how 


came Fides to be imprisoned, in the last act, in the 


tor of the “sunny South, 


ster market-place, with its surroundings 


peaked houses and quaint gabel ends. 


same dungeon in which we were accustomed to see 


Vestvartr and Brignortin the Zrovatore ? But. on 


the whole, the putting on the stage pleased me much ; 


the procession was fine; the choir of boys execrable, 


the skate-dances good and choruses excellent. La- 


GRANGE makes a capital Fides; Hexsier a charm- 


ing Bertha, and Sig. Sarvrant, (the new tenor), a 


passable Jean of Leyden. His voice is pleasant, but 
weak, and his manner may please me more when I 


have heard him oftener. To-morrow is the last night 


of the Proph ete, 
benefit in 7 Puritani, 


and on Friday Lagrange takes her 


in which the new basso, Cas- 
pears ; on which occasion also Racuen will 


‘Racine’s Ttalie,” 


PIANI ap 


play in as the card has it. 


DWIGHT’S 


| 





| 
| 


| 


| 


OF M US 


in which 


JOURNAL 


Manager ULLMAN is out ina am he 
threatens all kinds of awful things against MAreEt- 
He is also 
going to prosecute those that sell it. The Musical 
Review finds fault with me because I gave the on 
dit that Vestvali Mexico. It 
of should have in 
Mexico. But when a person writes at one or two 
o’clock in the morning, in a crowded newspaper of- 
fice, he can’t always avoid a slip of the pen. How- 
ever, I believe I never repeated the same anecdote 


zEK’s book, which is severe upon him. 


was not going to 


course been “going to stay” 


three several times within a few months,and each time 


with the same misprint. Can the Review perhaps 
tell us about that? 

Another improvement at the Philharmonic re- 
hearsals. ‘he last took place in Niblo’s theatre, 


(instead of Concert room) last Saturday. And yet 


it was hardly an improvement. For the stage was 
not built out far enough, so that the music did not 
sound well. And besides, in the theatre you can 


see the audience (which is difficult in the concert 
room); and there were a plenty of pretty faces to be 
seen. 

A new English opera company is announced to 
It is to consistof Mr.and Mrs. 
Sims Reeves, Miss Jenny Bauer, Mr. 
Mr. Further particulars are not 
yet known. 

At the Academy, 


be here before long. 
MANVERS, 
Werss and others. 


we are to have 
Mile. 
It is auspicious 
Vestvali, first 


next Monday, 
with the new contralto, NANTIER 
Arsace. 


as our New York favorite, 


Se mir amide ’ 


Diprer, from London, as 
for a début, 
presented herself in this country in that role. 
The /dujuenots is also promised before long. 
EIsrELD’s Quartette Soiree comes on Saturday, 
and that of 
The Musical 


seem to have been abandoned. 


Mason and BerGMann on the 27th: 


Fund Concerts, I am sorry to say, 


R. 


_— > - 


Puivapertrura, Noy. 10.—You have heard Pa- 


RODI in Boston, and know how well she sings: vou 


have seen her tine face, have heard her rich tones. 


In Philadelphia she 
and all with success, 
gent¥ who has 


veral concerts since 
“lib- 
distributed 


has given se 
September, owing to her 


eral and enterprising a 


like the blind goddess, and without 


Well filled rooms have been the 


tickets, lavishly 


regard to persons. 


result, for the fact is acknowledged that the holders 


of free tickets do not mind the rain, or anv. such 


trifle. She gave half a dozen concerts on her first 
visit; then went to Boston ; returned to give a “ fare- 
well” night, found that it paid very well, so said 


and took her 
concert on Mon- 


“ wood bye” again two evenings after, 


leave, finally, at the Philharmonic 
The Philharmonic is one of the old societies, 
that the Musical 


It has an orchestra, principally amateur, but 


day. 


almost coeval with ancient fogy, 


Fund. 


on Monday the professors outnumbered the tyros, - 


Pa- 


with animation and 


and Dr. 
rodi sang, 


CUNNINGTON presided as conductor. 


as she always sings, 
expression, giving as much pleasure to her hearers 
The Marscillaise 
though I 


unless sung by a strong 


as if they had not paid to come in. 
caused something like an enthusiasm, ean 
find no beauty in this hymn, 
Madame Srrakoscu seems to have a 
rlish 1 


not remind one of the times when she was 


male voice. 


taste for singing Scotch and Eng allads ; it does 


om pretty 


Patri,” and all the young men went to see her play 
Maffvo Orsini. * Alas, those days come not again!” 
At some of Parodi’s concerts a little boy has 


played some solos, on the violoncello, with skill and 
promise of His 
Cuartes Scumitz; record, 


considerable future proficiency. 


name is it deserves 
though as vet his playing is boy-like. 


“third” 


given on Tuesday next at Concert Hall, the repeti- 


rhe concert of the Musical Union is to be 
counted as the second in 
The Twelfth Mass of 
Mozanrt is to be done, and this time I believe it will 


tion of * Joseph” 


having 


the promised series of twelve. 





Ic. 


be a concert worth hearing 
Union must be familiar with this inspired work. 
Ronr is conductor, vice Croucn, resigned. Miss 
G t, the lady amateur who sang for the Harmo- 
nia, is to sing for the Union, and is to introduce 
Rossryi’s anthem : La Charité, as an offertory. She 
is Perevui’s best pupil, anda teacher herself, at 
present, nearly equal to her instructor. 

My first letter seems to have irritated some of the 
for in to-day’s Argus it is reprinted, with an 
Mr. Crouch. I am sorry that 

In one point I am willing to 
The celebration of Mozart’s 





, for every member of the 





Union, 
answer signed by 
truth is unpleasant. 
acknowledge an error. 
birthday is not taken in hand by the German societies, 


but by the “trio of musicians” with musical names ; 


pray correct my mistake. 
Next week you may look for the Twelfth Mass. 
VERITAS. 


Music Abroad. 


London. 

One of the first-fruits of the Limited Liability Bill has 
been the project of a “ National Opera Company,”’ to be 
started on a capital of 10,0002. in 107. shares. From the 
prospectus which is before us, we take a paragraph or two 
of direct interest: 

“ The promoters of this undertaking, viewing the state 
of the lyrical drama in England as compared with that of 
even the smallest of Continental prine ipalities, propose to 
establish a permanent English Opera for the performance 
of works of British composers and such foreign operas 
is may seem most appropriate for the English stage. * * 
A provisional agreement has been entered into with the 
proprietor of the Lyceum Theatre for a lease of that es- 
tablishment. * * The operatic department will comprise 
the best vecal and instrumental talent. It is proposed 
that the season consist of forty weeks, and that there be 
six representations per w eek.” 

—The establishment is to be conducted by a Committee 
of Management, consisting of Mr. A. Mellon (Conduetor )y 
Mr. Henry G. Blagrove (Leader), Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 
Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson and Mr. A. B, Vyse.— Athenceum. 





Paris. 
Granp Orera.—The London Atheneum seems to ex- 
press the opinion of intelligent and free-thinking people 
about the Duke of Saxe-Coburg’s new opera, as follows: 


Sainte-Claire’ would hardly have been produced had 
de score not been penned by ‘the brother of the Consort 
of her Majesty; and its production, therefore, must be 
recorded as a mistake, however delicate the courtesy 
which dictated it. The story is one of those vielen 
Russian stories, which, for awhile, bid fair to supersede 
the crime and romance of Venice as set forth in drama 
and opera. It was written by Madame Birch-Pfeiffer, 
tg has been “imitated and ad ipted”” for the French stage 
by M. Oppelt. How the Cearewitch Alexis (M. Merly) 
maltreats his wife, Charlotte of Wolfenbuttel (Mi idame 
Lafon),—how the Lady beloved by Victor de St. 

Audran, xn officer in the service of Russia (M. Roger),— 
how the Czarewitch wishes to ‘poison her, but is cireum- 
vented by Aurelius, a benevolent physician (.M@. Marie), 
who saves the Lady, and contrives her escape to the king- 
dom of Naples, where she lived (so tradition says) under 
the name of Clara, and was canonized as a saint;—all 
these things are told and shown in a forcible-feeble style, 
which the foree is German and the _ feebleness 
French. The second act, however, which is devoted to 
the lying-in-state of the Princess, con tains one of those 
situations and oceasions for dismal effect which imitative 
musicians will continue to seek for many a day to come. 
A new eight-bar melody is as hard for them to find as 
tee Koh-i-noor;—but who cannot make witch-music, or 
faéry-music, or (with trombones a discretion, and an organ 
behind the scenes) funeral music ? 

The book, then, of ‘Sainte-Claire’ is not a good one. 
The music is little better than the book :—no advance on 
the mus sic of ‘ Casilda, from the same source, which was 
given in the Hayme ket under Mr. Lumley’s manage- 
ment. No trouble has been spared: :—the scenery is su- 
perb—the dresses are magnificent—a ballet has been in- 
troduced to lengthen, strengthen, and brighten the third 
act— the Press has done its duty (as Press-duty is und ler- 
stood “ under the Empire,” )—the claque is peculiar] ly 
uproarious and enthusiastic; but all is in vain— Sainte- 
Claire’ is a failure, and a failure on which it would not 
have been worth while to bestow a line, but for the place 
and circumstance of its occurrence.—A word on pleas- 
anter matters:—the new prima donna, Mlle. Lafon, is not 
undeserving of favor; she has a handsome presenc e, a 
soprano voice sufficient for the Grar d Ope ra and the 
voice is fairly produced and has been fair! “d.— 
M. Merly, too, impressed us agreeably both by his. acti 
and singing. The next opera to be given, we believe, 
will be M. Biletta’s,—after that, perhaps, ‘LD Africaine.’ 


We take the following summary of musical matters in 
Paris from the correspondence of the Aé/as : 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 17, 1855. 5 
“Jsrael in Egy * 1738; “The Messiah,” 1741; | gether upon long notes of plain harmony at the 


singers, the Manner-Gesang- 
Verein, have quitted us. Tam afraid they have reaped 
more fame than fortune. They sang once at the Grand 
Opera. Rossini applauded them in a most flattering 
letter. Nevertheless they did not “take” in Paris; the 
select and instructed “few” applauded them, but the 
“many” (whose mite is fortune) ke pt away. 

M. Offenbach, some time leader of the orchestra of the 
French Comedy, has resigned that post, and is now the 
manager of a li ‘ttle theatre, which i in the summer, will be 
placed in the Champs Elysées, and in the winter, in the 
Theatre Comte, in the passage Choiseuil. It is patron- 
ized by none but the aristocracy. The range of its per- 
formances is a sort of vaudeville-opera, and consists of 
short lively pieces with two or three characters, support- 
ed by a very small orchestra. It is an agreeable place 
to spend the evening; and it promises to be a useful 
nursery of artists for the Opera Comique. M. Offen- 
bach has cleared $2500 a month by his theatre since its 


The famous pereen 


opening. 

Paris now contains two artists of considerable merit— 

M. Stein, a German, long resident at Revel, whom the 
prospect of a bombardment seared from his Finnish 
an artist of great merit as a pianist, and an im- 
proviser; and M. Schwenke, the son of an organist of 
Hambura, who has recently attained considerable rank 
here as an organist. Mme. Pleyel is here, and has given 
one concert with a good deal of success. We shall prob- 
ably hear a good deal from her this winter, as she is in- 
troducing to the musica! public her daughter, Mile. Marie 
Pleyel, a young and beautiful girl, whose musical edu- 
cation is, however, not sufficiently advanced to warrant 
her mother’s attempt to force her into the front rank of 
artists. Mlle. Marie Pleyel is destined for the lyric 
stage. Concerts generally this year have proved disas- 
trous to their givers. Vieuxtemps and Servais announced 
a series of ten concerts at the Hotel d’Osmond; they gave 
one—nobody came to it, and they = not attempt to give 
another. Sivori, better advised, gave up the idea of giv- 
ing a concert, although he had come here expressly to do 
so. M. Felicien David has been executing his works to 
empty houses. I may add, what I forgot to say in the 
proper place, Mr. Mitchell has lost $3,000 by bringing the 
Cologne singers here. M. Perrin has resigned the man- 
agership of the Theatre L yrique, which has been given 
to M. Pellegrin, the manager of the theatres of the Camp 
of Boulogne. This change carries Mme. Cabel, the pop- 
ular light singer, to the Opera Comique ae January. 
The new manager has engaged Mme. Miolan. og 
Lauters is to appear in a few days, in a new piece by M. 
Gevaert, and Mme. Cabel will appear in all of her parts 
successively until awe Miolan makes her appearance. 
The composers will be benefited by this change, as they 
will receive a larger per centage than they received from 
M. Perrin. 

Our composers are in a rather bad humor that the 
government should elect Rameau, Gretry, Cherubini 
and Paér for the honors of statues in the Louvre. They 
urge that Monsigny, Deleysac, Boieldieu, Nicolo and Hé- 
rold are much better entitled to these marmorean honors, 
since they were Fvenchmen, their talents were French, 
their fume is French; whereas the former have nothing 
French about them. M. Berlioz has gone to Vienna, to 
bring out several of his works there. M. Meyerbeer is 
here, and, I am sorry to say it, in verv delicate health. 
I must not forget to record that the Duke de Saxe Co- 
burg Gotha sent to M. Crosnier, the manager of the 
Grand Opera, the Commander's Cross of the Order of 
Saxe Coburg Gotha, and to M. Girard, the leader of the 
orchestra, the cross of officer; to M. Leroy, scene mana- 
the cross of chevalier, and to MM. H. Potier and 
Dietsch the gold medal of the order, with the right of 
wearing the ribbon. He sent also to MM. Roger, Belval 
and Marié splendid snuff-boxes; a costly ring to M. 
Merly, and valuable bracelets to Mmes. Lafon, Marie Dus- 
sy, Rosati and Plunkett. Smaller recompenses were dis- 
tributed to every person who hada part in it—even the 
machinists received $100 a piece. M. Th. Lebarre has 
written an opera buffa, in two acts, for the Grand Opera. 
Mme. Fanny Cerrito has gone to St. Petersburg, where 
she has an engagement for five months. 
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Handel's ‘‘ Solomon.” 

By the enterprise of our old ITANDEL AND 
Haypn Society, we shall to-morrow evening 
have an opportunity of listening to a famous ora- 
torio never before produced in this country, and 
indeed but comparatively seldom heard abroad. 
“ Solomon,” composed in 1749, was the last but 
three of the twenty-six oratorios of HANDEL, all 

It was 
and 
in 1751.— 


which were 
succeeded 
“ Jephtha 
“te Esther,” 


composed in England. 
in 1750, 
Truth” 


“ Theodora” 
“Time and 


by by 


” 


and 


the first of the series, bears date 1720; 











“ Judas,” 1746. 
and in treatment, than the 
it has all the noble Han- 


“ Samson,” 1742; Less uniformly 
sublime, in subject 
“ Messiah,” 
delian characteristics ; choruses ranging through 
the 


or * Israel,” 


a great variety of expressions, from most 
grand and solemn, or triumphant, to the most 
graceful, pleasing and descriptive ; songs, duets 
and recitatives, which, though they must be some- 
what tedious if given entire and by any but the 
very best of solo-singers, are yet full of character 
and beauty ; instrumental accompaniments, limit- 
ed to the orchestral resources of those days, and 
somewhat homely in their lack of richer modern 
coloring, yet always apt, and strong by the pure 
force of musical ideas. In England and Germany 
it has been customary for some competent musi- 
cian to fill in new orchestral parts, whenever 
“ Solomon ” has been performed ; but we shall be 
glad for once to hear a work of Handel in its sim- 
plicity, precisely as he wrote it. It will at least 
gratify a worthy curiosity. 

For a text in this case Handel resorted neither 
to the Bible, nor to a great poet like Miron. 
Who furnished the libretto we are not informed. 
But it is cleverly suited to the subject, which is 
treated in three distinct parts. (As given here, 
the indispensable cuttings have led to a two-foid 
division.) Part First 
piety, wedded love, happiness and splendor of 
It is a sort of Idyl. 
Part Second is dramatic ; its theme is justice, and 
and 


celebrates the wisdom, 


Solomon. royal religious 


it relates at length recitative, solos, duet 
trio, the judgment of the wise king in the case of 
the two mothers claiming the same infant. Part 
Third introduces the Queen of Sheba, and 
mainly lyrical in its character, being largely occu- 
pied with a series of choruses, somewhat a la 
Dryden’s Ode to St. Cecilia, illustrating the power 
of music in describing various passions. 

A brief sketch of the contents of the work, 
gathered from a somewhat hasty perusal of the 
vocal and organ score, may interest our readers, 
at least those who do not mean to lose the chance 
of hearing “ Solomon.” 

First we have an overture in the manner of 
the day, with its spare instrumentation, (chiefly 
strings, with flute, oboe and bassoon, and trumpet 
when needed)—vigorous and quaint, as Handel 
always is, forming a homogeneous prelude to the 
whole, and not an abstract of it, like our modern 
overtures: a simple Largo movement leads into 
a fugued Allegro, (4-4 measure,) which winds up 
followed by a 


with a few Adagio chords, and 


moderate movement in 3-4, suggestive of coming 
pomp and majesty. 

No. 2 is a double chorus, of priests, a spirited 
movement, both 
choirs in stately unison: Your harps and cymbals 
The 
cease, there are ten or twelve bars of lively in- 


commenced by the basses of 


sound, to great Jchovah’s praise. voices 
strumental symphony, and then the phrases: 


Your harps, &e. and, Sound, sound, are passed 
from chorus to chorus in light and joyous har- 
mony ; then while the tenors on both sides give 
out the syllables: To great Jehovah's name, in 
long, majestic notes, the sopranos of one choir 
introduce a new theme, with florid accompani- 
ment by the altos: Unto the Lord of hosts your 
willing voices raise ; the different phrases alter- 
nate from part to part, and the whole is worked 
up with great brilliancy and majesty, with alla 


Handel’s learning, all the eight voices coming to- 





end. It is truly a sublime chorus, and the echoes 


take some time to spend themselves in the instru- 
mental symphony, after the voices have ceased. 

No. 3, rather a dull aad lengthy bass air: Praise 
ye the Lord, &e. (sung in what character does not 
appear,) is wisely enough omitted. So too is No. 
4, a double chorus in very laboriously prolonged 
notes (Grave): With pious heart and holy tongue, 
resound, &e., leading into a very difficult fugue, 
with short answers and long rolling passages ;— 
an imposing piece it must be, well performed, but 
easily dispensed with. 

No. 5 introduces us to Solomon, a part for 
baritone. It is a recitative, with beautiful, slowly 
flowing, pensive introductory symphony, in which 
he invokes God’s 
ple.” No. 6, 


Imperial Solomon, thy prayers are heard, fire from 


presence in the “finished tem- 
Zadoe, the priest, (tenor,) recites : 
heaven lights the altar, &c., and then sings an 
animated, florid air: 


Sacred raptures cheer my breast, 
Rushing tides of hallowed zeal s 
Joys too fierce to be expressed, 
In this swelling heart I feel. 
Tt has all the mannerism of Handel, the roulades, 
&e., but is full of expression, especially the second 
strain, in the minor, to the very ardent stanza: 
Warm enthusiastic fires 
In my panting bosom roll, &e. 
which however is separable, and will be omitted 
on account of the great length of this and other 
solos. 

No. 8. Four-part Chorus: Throughout the land 
Jehovah's praise record, in uniform, quick-step- 
ping Alla Breve time; a model of simple, noble 
fugue ; as the emulous voices become heated they 
finally divide into double chorus. The whole is 
grand and solemn. 

Nos. 9 and 10. 


air by Solomon : 


Recitative of thanksgiving and 


What tho’ I trace each herb and flower, 
That drinks the morning dew; 
Did I not own Jehovah's power, 
How vain were all I knew: 
An exquisitely sweet, chaste, tender melody, with 
reeds prominent in the accompaniment, which 
has hitherto been sung so acceptably in several 
miscellaneous concerts by Mr. Arriurson. 
There is a sort of appendix strain to this, too: 
Say what’s the rest but empty boast, \c., which is 
well enough dispensed with. 
alled the Idyllic 
portion, of which the key-note is the bliss of wed- 


Now comes what we have 


ded love. Solomon recites: 


And see, my Queen, my wedded love, 

You soon my tenderness shall prove: 

A palace shall erect its head, 

Of cedar built, with gold bespread. 
Methinks the work is now begun, 

The axe resounds in Lebanon. 

And see, bedecked with canvas wings 

The dancing vessel lightly springs; 

While Ophir’s mines, well pleased, disclose 
The wealth that in their bosoms glows. 

To this the Queen replies in a 6-8 Allegro, in 
A, quite fantastical in its rhythmical divisions, 
a sort of quaint and florid Pastoral, blessing “ the 
saw the wisest of the 


when first her eyes 


and subsiding into a slower and more em- 


day 
wise,” 
phatie strain at: But completely blessed the day, 
when I heard my lover say, §c., which leads back 
into the Allegro. 

Nos. 13 and 14 are among the parts omitted. 
The first a recitative in which Solomon addresses 
his queen as “ Thou fair inhabitant of Nile” and 


knows “no joy beneath the sun, but what’s com- 
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prised in Solomon” (there’s a decided naiveté in 
the words;) the second a tranquil and affection- 
ate duet between the happy pair, of which the 
melody is certainly quite delicate. In the Reci- 
tative, No. 15, Zadoc moralizes on the transient- 
ness of mere outward beauty, and sings a sweet, 
pure, flowing 6-8 melody, in F sharp minor, still 
after the old cut, however, to the words: 

Indulge thy faith and wedded truth, 

With the fair partner of thy youth; 

She’s ever constant, ever kind, 


Like the young roe, or loving :ind 


Omitting Solomon’s softly fervent, wooing air : 
TTaste to the 
ing gloom,” 
and “ tinkling rills,” and which is really one of the 
most graceful of all the melodies, with an oriental 
luxury of quiet feeling about it, we come to No. 
20, Air by the queen: With thee th’ unshelter’d 
moor I'd tread, ... Thy lovely form alone I prize, 
&c., a charming Larghetto, in 3-4 measure, simple, 
After which a single line of 


cedar grove, which is full of “ pleas- 


“fragrant spices,” “ amorous turtles,” 


sweet anid pensive. 
recitative, in no particular character—at least 
there is none named, informs us that: never yet 
was seen SO Wise a monarch, or so chaste a quee mn, 
and then comes what we apprehend will prove 
the most popular among the choruses ; (No. 22) 
—not a grand chorus, but a delicious summer 
night’s affair, with a prelude full of flute imita- 
tions of nightingales, and strings murmuring like 
breezes in the trees, to the words : 

May no rash intruder disturb their soft hours, 

Your odors around them diffuse, O ye flowers; 

Ye zephyrs soft breathing their slumbers prolong, 

While nightingales lull them to sleep with their song. 

Truly a charming epithalamium! The soprano 
part at times separates into first and second voices 
taking up the strain, catch-wise. The syncopated 
rhythm seems to have caught the nightingale 
character from the outset; the light, buoyant 
harmonies, now soft, now swelling, spread over the 
broad surface of some hundreds of voices, have a 
fine breezy, all-pervading effect ; while the occa- 
sional duet strain in thirds, first by all the fe- 
male, then by all the male voices, gives you the 
sensation of listening through the night air to 
dainty sounds. 

This in the original sweetly closes the First 
Part; but in our necessarily abridged perform- 
ance, there is no occasion yet for any respite. So 
sleep shall seem to occupy no time in such a 
summer night, and we wake at once to the full 
morning splendor of the double chorus, No. 23 : 

From the censer curling rise 

Grateful incense to the skies; 

Heaven bless David's throne. 

Happy, happy Solomon, 

Live, forever, pious David's son, &e. 
An exceedingly splendid, trumpet-tongued cho- 
rus, with a smart orchestral prelude and accom- 
paniment, full of ringing exclamations and_re- 
sponses on the words “happy,” &c., upon which 
a fugue sets in in the basses, with a very quaintly 
marked, emphatic subject, on the words : live, live 


forever, which is wrought out at considerable 


length and winds up magnificently with a repeti- 
tion of the commencing strain. This is in the 
key of D major, like the Hallelujah and so many 
of the most brilliant and triumphant choruses. 
If well done, as it doubtless will be, it cannot but 
have a most inspiring effect. 

—And here for the present we must halt, hay- 
ing travelled at a slower rate than we anticipated. 
Another day’s journey must take us through. 


—> 
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CONCERTS. 





Miss Louisa Pyne.— This favorite 


singer, with her sister and other members of her 


very 


opera troupe, after a season of unprecedented 
leneth and uniform success at Niblo’s theatre in 
New York, has started upon the grand concert 
tour throuch the States, West and South, with 
even California in the remote prospect. As usual 
on such tours, the party have commenced with 
making a little detour toward Boston, and on 
Thursday evening gratified a very numerous 
audience with one positively only farewell concert. 

After a Glee: “ When winds whistle cold,” by 
way of overture, well begun, but not so well fin- 
ished, by six male voices, came Part First, con- 
sisting entirely of selections from Mr. Bristow’'s 
new opera of “Rip Van Winkle,” which has 
proved so successful in New York. These were 
altogether songs, ballads, and one duet, a string 
of seven of them, with mere piano accompaniment. 
Of course—without the orchestral parts, (for Mr. 
Bristow’s instrumentation is said to be one of his 
strong points,) and without hearing any of the 
concerted pieces or choruses-——we could get but a 
very imperfect idea of the masic of “ Rip Van 
Winkle.” 


pleasing and expressive in their different charac- 


These songs, however, were decidedly 


ters, the melodies well turned, natural and un- 
forced, with a musician-like style about the whole. 
If they do not show original creative genius, they 
certainly do not sound hacknied, weak or com- 
mon-place, not nearly so much so as the melodies 
of BAL¥r, for instance, nor would it be easy to 
In 


listening to them you might think sometimes of 


trace the imitation of any particular model. 


AUBER, sometimes of the best English composers, 
sometimes of a host of clever German song-writers: 
once even fora little while we thought of Mrn- 
DELSSOUN,—in the symphony rather than the 
it was the second piece, if we remember 


song ; 


rightly, the ballad: “ When circled round,” sung 
with such true expression by Miss Pyne, the 
sister, whose contralto seems richer than before, 
Certainly it was good evidence of the merit of 
these songs, that so many of them in succession 
did not become tedious. Much of the credit of 
course was due to the singers. 

The first song: “ The tears of the Vine,” was 
sung by Mr. Srretton, the Rip Van Winkle of 
the troupe, a robust, jovial-looking John Bull 
specimen, with a mellow, resonant baritone, and 
a finished style. Mr. HArrison was really in 
tune for once, and gave occasionally such fine 
high notes and artistically finished passages, that 
we could imagine he has been at some time a 
superior singer. His ballad: “ Nay, do not weep,” 
was a tender lover's farewell, with a spirited pa- 
triotic close. The “ Vivandiere Sone” isa very 
sparkling affair, and was keenly relished in the 
bright, sunshiny, silvery tones of Miss Louisa 
Pyne; she sang it with exquisite playfulness and 
The duet by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 


Harrison was a delicious piece of smoothly flowing 


grace. 


vocal melody ; and the air and variations: “ [ark, 
the merry bells,” afforded her flexible, light voice 
an opportunity to revel in the most intricate mazes 
of vocal embroidery. She is one of the most com- 
plete mistresses of this art, infallible in all she 
undertakes of the sort, as indeed in everything 
she is a perfectly finished and artistic, if not 
a great singer, always pleasing, always natural 


and tasteful. 
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The Second Part, consisting of songs, duets, 
&e., from the “ Crown Diamonds,” the “ Enchan- 
tress,” Rode’s variations, and other light pieces, 
we did not hear. The Variations could not have 
been more wonderful than those we did hear, and 
everybody knows how admirably Louisa Pyng 
sings all these things. We wish her success every- 
where and shall welcome her return always, espe- 
cially in opera. Could she and her sister only 
join forces with Sirus Reeves and others who 
are coming, would there not be English Opera 


worth hearing! 


Artisans’ Recreative Unton. We were 
present during a portion of the second of these 
cheap and popular concerts. The Musie Hall 
was almost entirely filled, by as intelligent looking, 
well-mannered and attentive audience, apparently, 
as one often sees where so many are together. 
The firemen, with their families, sat in the galler- 
ies, and looked like other people, as if they un- 
derstood aud entered into the spirit of a “quiet, 
musical occasion. Never have we witnessed 
heartier applause than followed the pieces that 
were particularly well played or sung. The 
Germania Serenade Band, expanded to an 
orchestra of twenty, with Writn1AmM ScHULTZE 
for leader, played some sparkling pieces, a la 
JULLIEN, with rare precision and euphonious 
blending. Mr. Mozart sane a German bass 
song (in English): “ Fairest Maiden,” by Werr- 
NER, admirably, with most satisfactorily rich bass 
tones; this and the Quartet: “ Morning Hymn,” 
by Miss Bornamry, Miss Twrcneti, Mr. Ap- 
Ams and Mr. Mozart, were justly applauded. 
The solos by the ladies we did not hear. Both 
instrunientally and vocally, in all its materials, 
the concert was a choice one of its kind, and it 
isa public benefit to bring such music at a low 
price within the hearing of so many, who have 
been strangers to the concert room. 


<> 


Extra Cadenzas. 
We ventured last week to remark upon the manner 
in which a fine classical aria, otherwise admirably 
sung, was injured by the addition of ornaments after 


the Italian fashion of the day. <A friend sends us 


the following extract from his readings, which hap- 
pens to be exceedingly pertinent to this very case, 
and backs our comment by an authority from which 


there can be no appeal. As a good lesson to public 


singers generally, we are happy to present it: 


“ Having been one of the audience at Miss Prit- 
Liprs’s second Concert, in which she sang Gluck’s 
exquisite aria: Che fird senza Euridice”—an aria 
whose simple, pure melody needs no more adorning 
than gold needs gilding—although much_ pleased 
with the general rendering, I was struck with the 
want of good taste shown by the introduction of cer- 
tain ornamental passages. In afterwards reading 
Sehmid’s Life of Gluck, I came across the following 
passage, in the dedication of the opera of ‘ Paris’ 
to the Duke of Braganza, which shows what Gluck 
himself thought of such ‘ painting of the lily” He 
‘Slight variations of outline do not materially 


8: 





say 
affect the expression of a caricature, but they entirely 
destroy the meaning of a noble countenance. As an 
example lL will cite the aria from ‘ Orpheus’: Che 
furd senza Euridice. The slightest change either in 
the style of delivery or in the movement, will render 
it an aria fit for a puppet-show.’ ” 


‘— > 
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Cheap Concerts and the Firemen. 


Mr. Epitor:—In your notice of the Artizans’ 
Recreative Union concert of last week, there is a 
Firemen and their 
I do not seek to 
their conduct ; 


complimentary mention of the 
behaviour at the said performance. 
pailiate their offence, nor to justify 
perhaps it is an honor to them to be spoken of at all 
in your polite Journal; but I would like to ask asa 
member of the fire department, 
alluded to as “‘cheap people,” for whom perhaps these 


concerts are given with the philanthropic view to 


if we are the ones 


ameliorate our condition and ultimately to enhance 
the value of the class. And, if not too much, allow 
me to inquire if in your opinion the cheap people may, 
in the course of human events, be worthy to attend 


concerts that are given for the dear people, editors, 
“the appreciative few,” &e., &e. 


Thursday, Nov. 15, 1855. 


FIREMAN. 


Cheap Concerts, friend, and not “Cheap people !”’ 
We 


found the concerts announced everywhere and spoken 


In other words, cheap concerts for the peeple. 


of as ‘ People’s Concerts,’ and much stress laid upon 
their being cheap, so that the people could go to them. 
We know of no 
nor need a * fireman” 


“cheap people,” unless it be about 


election time, appropriate the 
epithet, unless the Bowery boy conduct referred to 
Of 


patriotism 


“the dear people” we 
say yet 


warmed up to the office-secking temperature. 


makes him feel cheap. 


nothing, since our never was 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


Our Boston concert tide is now setting in in good 
earnest. Three of the more important serial courses 
commence during the coming weck. 
evening the annex and Haypn Sociery, 
the 
excellent conductor and organist as last year, and a 


To-morrow 
with a 
noble chorus of over two hundred voices, same 
goodly array of solo-singers, some of them new to a 
Boston audience, give us a first taste of Handel’s 
which we doubt not will draw crowds 
On 
QUINTETTE 


“Solomon,” 


for several Sunday evenings in succession.... 


Tuesday evening the MenpeLssoun 
CLus 
ber Concerts in the delightful Chickering 
All the faithful will be there 


features of the programme will be a Quartet of Mo- 


give the first of this season’s classical Cham- 
saloon. 
Among the principal 
ZART, not before played; a Quintet by BerTHoven; 

the second Trioof MenpEtssonn, and smaller piano 
.Next Saturday 
will come off the first of the OncHESTRAL Concerts, 


pieces, played by Otro Dresen... 


with an uncommonly choice and brilliant programme, 
The rehearsals of the 
best 


have been very promising; there is a better balance, 


which may be found below. 


orchestra of fifty-four of our very musicians 
a greater number of violins, fuller and richer middle 
parts, (violas, &c.), and a more substantial, glorious 
body of basses, than we remember in any of our pre- 
vious orchestras. The vocal selections are choice. 
We expect to see once mote in the Music Hall the 
crowds and the enthusiasm of the best “ Germania” 


hights. 

We are glad to learn that subscription lists, pri- 
vately of 
(Messrs. Garr- 


circulated, for another serics Chamber 


Concerts by the “German Trio,” 
NER, Juneaxn KEL and Hause,) are filling up 
and that the first Concert will be given early i 

December, at the Piano-forte Warerooms of Mi ssrs. 
Hallet & Davis. 


duced to the 


Three new pieces will be intro- 
cello 
og piano, composed by one of the youngest wonders 

Young JOHANNES Braums:—a 
ade Duo Concertante, for piano and violin, by 
Liszt; anda Duo for violin and cello, on themes 
from Les Huguenots, by Vieuxtemps and SERVAIS, 
which German musical papers pronounce one of the 


audience, viz: a Trio for violin. 


Germany,’ 


BOS 





ia hl - Y TT \,p - 
TON, NOVEMBER 17, 
most effective concert pieces, that have recently ap- 
peared. We suppose full particulars will soon be 
duly announced. 

intelligence to a large 
that 


It will be most welcome 
circle of lovers of the choicest kind of musie, 
Orro Dreser, who kept his rare artistic talent so 
studiously private all last winter, is contemplating 


another series of his delightful Soirées. 


Dwellers in Florence have been enjoying there a 
series of classical Concerts in the house of FrepERIC 
Tennyson, brother of ALFRED, and himself a poet. 
....M. Apotpn ApAM gives the following praise to 
the artists engaged by M. Boudonsquié for the opera 
in New Orleans this winter: ““Junca and CoLson 
quit the Theatre Lyrique at the end of this month; 
they are engaged in New Orleans with RoussEau 
pe La Grave and CHamBane, 


to the company of the Theatre Lyrique, and with 


who also belonged 


Mme. Colson, who went to the Opera Comique, 
where she created with distinction an important part 
in the Cour d and 
in the Pré aux Cleres. 
difficulty ; his creations in S7 
Roi des Halles, and La P. 


made him a distinguished character, w 


Celiméne, Ambroise Thomas, 
Junea will be replaced with 


in Le 


and in Jaguarita, 


a. etais Roi, and 
romise , 
hich his person 


suited with admirably.” 





Adverti sements. 


108 PRINTING neally and promptly executed a 


NEW COURSE OF HARM ONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently caleulated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a PracticaL work, serving both as a Manual of instrue- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the ve urge number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr, 
WILLIAM — says it isa work unsurpassed in the lar guage. 
Mr. GeorGe J. Wes says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodic alin arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of aceord, 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
(31,75,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 


13 Tremont St. Boston. 








MR. CORELLI, 


bX. OURAGED by the success of his Crassrs in Stxo ING 
4 last year, proposes to resume the same at the Me s “es hiek- 
aring’s rooms, on Monday, Oct. Ist, at 4 o'clock, P. . to be 
continued at the same hour and place on Mondays aaa Thurs- 
days 

As it is the intention of Mr. Corelli, to give young ladies the 
opportunity of practising Trios, Quartets, Choruses, &e , he 
has engaged the services of Sig. GENNARI as pianist and accom- 
panist. 


ORATORIOS AND MASSES. 


ORATORIO of CREATION, Arranged by Bishop 
ORATORIO of MOGES IN BGYPT,, 5 .ccccsccvcsccscecs 
STABAT MATER, by Rossini. (Latin and Eng. text,) 








Tr) 


MOZART’S REQUIEM, (15th Mass), do do 00 

- TWELFTH MASS, do do 00 
BEETIIOVEN’S MASS in C, do do vis) 
IIAYDN’S THIRD MASS in B, do do 75 


This edition of Masses has been highly approved of by the 
leading Churches and Societies in the States and Canadas, and 
their use adopted hy them. Its superior distinctness of type 
and convenient size commend it to the patronage of vocalists, 


Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 $. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


[IGA eatalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England a 


SCHL ARFE NB E RG & LU IS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 





| The Managing Committee respectfully announce to the musical 
| publie of Boston and vicinity, that the 
| 


FIRST OF THE SUBSCRIPTION SERIES OF SIX 
GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Will be given at the 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Nov. 24, 1855. 
For which occasion they have secured the services of 


Mrs. J. H. LONG and Mr. ARTITURSON, Vocalists, and 
OTTO DRESEL, Pianist. 





COMA. 22 cvevevissscs CARL ZERRAHN. 
PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
L, Byway WA, CI Te isns casein vctcciccess Beethoven. 
2. a. Recitative and Romanza from the second act of 
OWE FN eine cactscctsconnsiewneracts Rossini. 
b. Shakspeare’s Serenade; “ Hark! the Lark,” Schubert. 
Sung by Mrs. J. H. Lona. 
38. Overture to “ Tannhiuser,”’............ Richard Wagner. 
Part ITI. 
1. Concerto in G minor, for the Piano,........ Mendelssohn. 
Played by Otro DREsEL. 
2. Duet, from the second act of “ William Tell,”.... Rossini. 
Sung by Mrs. J. H. Lone and Mr. ARTHURSON. | 
— 
8. Overture to “ Der Freyschiitz,”.........C. M. von Weber. 


Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be obtained at the usual places. 
Doors open at 6} Commence at 714 o'clock. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

TE wish to give notice to our subscribers, and to all others 
\ interested, that our subscription list will close on the 
20th of this month, and those who wish to subscribe must do 
so at onee. Tickets are now ready for delivery, at the Musical 
Exchange, 282 Washington St. The First Concert will take 
place on the 24th, at the Musie Hall. For further particulars 
inquire of NATHAN RICHARDSON, Secretary, 

Musical Exchange. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


HANDEL'S SACRED ORATORIO, 
SOoOLOMon, 


Will be performed on SUNDAY EVENING, Nov. 18th, at the 
Music Hall, for the first time in America, with full Orchestral 
accompaniments. The principal parts will be sustained by 
Mrs. Leach, (late Mrs. Stuart,) Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Hill, Mr. Geo. 
W. Pratt, Mr. Stephen W. Leach, and Mr Arthurson 

CARL ZeRRABN, Conductor; F. F. Muetier, Organist. 

Tickets for the series of Six Concerts, $2: single tickets 50 
cents each—may be obtained at the principal Music Stores 
and Hotels, and at the Hall on the evening of performance. 

II. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 


‘CHAMBER CONCERTS.— Seventh Series. 


HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB’S FIRST CON- 
CERT will take place on Turspay Evenine, Nov. 20, at 
Messrs. CusicKeRING’sS Rooms, (Masonie Temple.) assisted by 
OTTO DRESEL, Pianist. Several new works will be present- 
ed for the first time in Boston. Mozart's First Quartette in 
@,—Mendelssohn’s Second Piano Trio,—and Beethoven’s First 
Quintette, ete. will be presented. 
Tickets for the series of Eight, (used at pleasure, ) #5. Sin- 
gle tickets Sl each. Concert will commence at 7g precisely. 











Qrre DRE SE 2 respectfully announces that he will 
give a series of 


FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES, 


in the Messrs CxicKeRING’s Rooms, commencing about the 
middle of next month. Further particulars hereafter. 


WILLIAM R. BABCOCK, 
Director of Music & Organist of Central Church, 


—ALso— 
Organist of the Mendelssohn Choral Society, 
May be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, or his 
Residence, Adams House. 





MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
INSTRUCTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 


And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Mancock St. 


“GEORGE W. PRATT, 


102 MYRTLE STREET. 


{CHUBERTH & co., MUSIC DEI OT, 539 BROAD- 
i) WAY, N. Y., old established publishing house, founded 
thirty years ago in Hamburgh and Leipzig, request the public 
to inspect their immense 
Stock of One Million Works, the largest in 

the United States. 

Our own 25,000 publications rank highest in Europe, and sur- 
pass by far all that has ever been published in the United 
States. 

These facts empower us to sell good music at the lowest 
To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachers, very favorable 





rates. 
terms. 
tp-Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 


richness of tone, elegance with cheapness, having no coinpe- 





tition. 
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Novaite’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8) 9 9 Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


YOR THE DIFFUSION OP 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDG 
NOW READY: 


Complete, three volumes in one, bound in cloth. 
By mail, $2 85. 


Price $2.68 : 


ALBRECHTSBERGER’S collected Writings on THOROUGH 
RASE, HAKMONY, and COMPOSITION, for Self-Instruction. 
Translated by Sanitta Nove..o, from the original German. 
The musical examples revised by Vincent NoveLLo. [Former 
price, $10 50.) Vol 1. Harmony and Thorough-Base, 88 cts., by 
94 cents. Vols, 11. and 111., Guide to Composition. 
88 cents ; by mail, 94 cents. 


mail, 


Each 


Vv. 

CATEL’S TREATICE ON HARMONY. Translated by Mary 
Cowpen CLARKE, from the original French. [Former price, 
$3.75.) In paper wrapper, 63 cents; by mail, 68 cts. 

MOZART’S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASE SCHOOL.— 
Transiated from the German by SaBiLta NoveELLO. The musical 
examples revised by Josian Pirrman. [Former price, $1 75.] 
In paper wrapper, 21 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 

Il. 

FETIS? TREATISE on CHOIR and CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated from the French, by the Rey. Tuomas HELMORE, 
M.A. {Former price, 15 francs.) In paper wrapper, 33 cents ; 
by mail, 41 cents. 


TT. 

MARX’S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.—An 
nid to Teachers and Learners in every branch of Musical 
Knowledge. Translated by Grorce Macirone, from the ori- 
ginal German, expressly for Novello’s L ibrary for the Diffusion 
of Musical Knowledge. [Former price, 83.75.] Bound in 
cloth, price, $1.63; by mail, $1.75. 

*,* Of this work, five large editions have been printed in 
Germany, besides being reprinted in England. It comprehends 
minute explanations of every musical matrer, from the sim- 
plest radiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones, instruments, elementary and artistic forms 
of composition, artistic performance, and musical education in 
general. 


z. 

CHERUBINI’S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. ‘Translated by Mrs. CowpEen CLARKE, from the. origi- 
nal French. The musical portion has also been supervised by 
by Mr. Jostan Pittman, Organist of Lincoln’s Inn. [Former 
price, $7.88.] Bound in cloth, price, $1.63; by mail, $1.75. 

THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION; A Systematic 
Hend-Book for Organists, Organ Builders, ete. Translated 
from the German of J. J. Serpet, Organist at Breslau. Price, 


$150; by mail, #1.63. 
J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
\ TILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs 
Chickering & Sons, or at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
until October Ist, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 


Sig. Benpetant’s class of young ladies in singing, for hegin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs Chickering’s Ssloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at 


the same hour. 

TANTED, A Lady to teach Piano, Singing, Guitar, 
\W Pencilling and Water-colors. Apply immediately, stat- 
ing qualifications in full. Salary 8500 per annum, with con- 
ditions of increase. GEO. C. TAYLOR, 

Director of the Acad. of Music and Fine Arts connected with 
the Madison Female College, Madison, Morgan Co, Geo 


MITH & NIXON'S NEW HALL, 
Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
IS NOW COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY, 2,500. 
L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUS 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 


S 


KERING & SONS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 


PIANO-F'ORTESS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


CHIC 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON. tf 


Apr 29 


EDWARD L. 


BALCH, 





JOUR VAL OF MUS 


Ic. 





IGH T'S 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS, Organ Builder, 


style of Wa. B. D. Simmons 


GEORGE FISHER, 


| 
Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnership for con- 
| 


(Heretofore doing business in the 
& Co.) and 


tinuing the manufacture of Church Organs. 

We design to keep in our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
at prices from $400 to $1.500 each, and are prepared to build 
by contract at the shortest notice, Organs, worth from #600 to 
#12.000. And by prompt and faithful execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to WM. 
| B. D. Simmons, and which has indicated the necessity of this 

business connection, that his entire attention may be devoted 
| to the more difficult and artistic parts of the business, so that 
| an inerease thereof may cause no diminution of the persons al 
| attention which is requisite for the mainteuance of the CHA- 
| RACTER of our instruments, upon which we rely for success, 
| While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish ORGANS OF 

A PERFECTION OF TONE AND MECHANISM, AND OF AN ELEGANCE OF 
| EXTERIOR UNSURPASSED, we are confident of ability to offer terms 
|} MORE FAVORABLE TITAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for the following reasous: Having ample means, we 
| can purchase in large quantities at first cost, for cash ; can al- 
Ways command the most talented assistants, and also do suf- 
| ficient business to practise division of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neces- 
| sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manufactory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct from the vessel at first cost, and having been erected 
| expressly for the business, is in arrangement, size, conve- 
nience and its facilities unequalled, being furnished with steam 
| engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving. match- 
| ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lath — scroll, circular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power 
These facilities are such as are possessed by no other manu- 
| facturer of and of themselves would 
| enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
| which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
| done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
| steam machinery. 
| Second hand Organs at all times for sale. 
} 
| 
| 


Organs in this country, 


Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 
SIMMONS & FISHER, 
No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 
Boston, October 1, 1855. 06 3mo 


CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Wade’s Music Store, 197 Washington St. 


EI EW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO=-F O22 TSE. 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


«>. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapr- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 

singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
\ TILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 
J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 


CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 





{G~ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


| MR. AUGUST FRIES, 

| Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


| CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be xddressed at the music stores of Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row 


MUSIC AND 





lS 
| 
\ 


JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


| quarterly in advance 


FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 


~ Very Best now Manufactured. 

. & Hi. W. SMITH respectfully call the attention of 
the omar to their IMPROVED MEL ODEONS S, constantly on 
exhibition at their Warerooms, 

No. 417 Washington Street. 

By means of a new method of voicing, known only to them- 
selves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buzzing 
sound which formerly characterized the instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 


| and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music 


without obscuring the tones. 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanie 
Association ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, held at 
Washington, D. ¢ 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 
from $45 to $150. 

Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from Sli 50 to $e 

This Jast instrament, known as the ORGAN NARMONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 


The swell is arranged to 


| secured a patent therefor. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
sg 1yment of the purchase money. 


‘& TRETBAR, 
Austr, 





MEYER 
Anporters and Publishers of 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


(G- AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. 
Brunswick. 


MEYER, Jr. 


“VOCAL INSTRUCTOR.” 

HE EUROPEAN METHOD of Teaching Vocal Musie in 

Classes, with Elementary and Progressive Exercises in 
Solfeggi and Vocalization—including a selection of Secular and 
Sacred Duettos, Trios, Quartettes and Choruses, by Mr. Deems, 
Price $6 per doz. Published entire in Treble and Bass Clefs, 
separately. A copy tor examination in Treble and Bass will 
be sent to any address upon the reception of 50 cts in stamps 
or money. y P ublished by GEORGE WILLIG, Jr., Baltimore. 


“HEN CUTLER, 
RSACICER 


‘§ : 
i? | i ep 
5 208 MS ORG. AM, 
BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 
{(G-Communications may be left with OLIVER Ditson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


ANDREAS T. THORUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
84 Pinckney Street. 


May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores. 


ADOLPH KIELB LOCK, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 


MR. HARRISON MILLARD 
Respectfully announces to his former pupils and the public 
generally, that he is now ready to resume his LESSONS IN 
SINGING, on the same terms as the past year. 
No. 6 Tyler Street, Oct 6, 1855. 


HERMANN ECKHARDT, 
I EGS LEAVE to inform the Musical Public of Boston, that 
he can devote a few spare hours to giving instruction in 
the higher branches of Music, such as the Sonatas of Mozart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment, Thorough Bass, 
&e. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 


OTTO DRESEL 


Has returned to town and is ready to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange. 


Cc. EX. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...13 SHAW MUT STREET, BOSTON. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores, or 
at his residence, No. 36 Charles Street. 


GUSTAV EREBS 
Ts prepared to receive Pupils for instruction on the Piano, 
Violin, or Flute. He may be addressed at the Musical Ex- 
change, No. 282 Washington Street, or at his residence, No. 2 
Hollis Place. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line 
Sach subsequent insertion, per line 
Yor one column, (126 lines) first insertion 
Do do each subsequent. . 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, pe r line 2QWets. 
Paymer +d inadvance: for yearly a ivertisements, 


ts require 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 














